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The American editions of Tennyson are too well known to 
need praise. It may be noticed, however, that in the later 
editions there is no division made between his second and 
third publications. All are collected under the single inscrip- 
tion, " Published in 1832 " ; whereas in the course of them 
occurs an interval of ten years. We are sorry, too, that, as 
the number of the poems increased, it was found necessary, 
for the sake of compression, to arrange them with very little 
regard to their order. As they stand in some editions, the 
effect is somewhat as if the " Paradise Regained " should be 
printed in the middle of the " Paradise Lost." Such an ar- 
rangement suggests a Tennyson taken to pieces and packed in 
a box, rather than the symmetrical whole which we have been 
wont to see. 



Art. II. — 1. The History of Herodotus. A new English 
Version, edited with copious Notes and Appendices, illustrat- 
ing the History and Geography of Herodotus, from the 
most recent Sources of Information; and embodying the 
chief Results, Historical and Ethnographical, which have 
been obtained in the Progress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyph- 
ical Discovery. By George Rawlinson, M. A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, assisted by Col. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, K. C. B., and Sir J. G. Wilkin- 
son, F. R. S. In four volumes. London : John Murray. 
1858. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 

2. Nineveh and its Palaces. The Discoveries of Botta and 
Layard applied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. By Jo- 
seph Bonomi, F. R. S. L. Third edition, revised and aug- 
mented. London : H. G. Bohn. 1857. 

3. The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis restored, an Essay 
on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. By James 
Fergusson, Esq. London : John Murray. 1851. 

Diodorus relates that, when Semiramis had subdued many 
nations, loaded with spoil, she broke into Ethiopia. There she 
came upon a wonderful lake, whose waters were vermilion in 
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color, and of a sweet flavor, like that of old wine. Whoever 
tasted it became mad and confessed his misdeeds. The 
Intellect of the modern world, after adding to her empire 
realm after realm of knowledge, with arms strengthened by 
her conquests, has invaded the domain of Ancient History. 
Suddenly before her stretches a shining lake. Hitherto of its 
waters she has known nothing, except as an old annalist or 
poet, here and there, has preserved in his vase a few glittering 
drops. But now it extends before her, becoming more clear 
every day, rich with warm tints and flashing light. She 
grows dizzy, and is disposed to recall many of her boastful 
claims to power and knowledge. 

The discoveries lately made with regard to the great Assyr- 
ian Empire are of interest in various ways. In respect to 
that empire itself, they make clear a very brilliant chapter of 
history. If, as some ethnologists claim, the great Indo-Euro- 
pean nations from which we are descended were born in As- 
syria, in reading the story of that country's splendor twenty- 
five centuries ago we are entitled to feel a filial pride. So 
much light is thrown upon other nations of antiquity, that the 
history of some of them will need to be rewritten from begin- 
ning to end. 

Of the many foreign nations that play a part in the Hebrew 
annals, none are so prominent as the powers of Western Asia. 
In the most ancient Hebrew documents we find them men- 
tioned. An antediluvian existence is attributed to Assyria in 
the second chapter of Genesis. After the flood, Nimrod, in 
the fourth generation from Noah, is described as founding an 
empire in Mesopotamia. From Ur of the Ohaldees the pro- 
genitor of the Israelites is made to take his origin. In the 
eighth century before Christ the power of Assyria becomes 
very conspicuous. The books of Kings and Chronicles are 
largely concerned with the relation of her conquests. In the 
expedition of Jonah we have the only instance of a prophet's 
going to a distance from Judaea to exercise his prophetic func- 
tions. Among the more ancient of the prophets whose writ- 
ings remain to us, Amos, about 790 B. C, first hints at danger 
from Assyria. Hosea, soon afterward, is much occupied with 
the calamities impending from this quarter. Isaiah, later still, 
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from first to last indicates how great was the pressure upon 
the Hebrews of this mighty force from the Tigris. So Micah, 
his contemporary, and Nahum, a little after, prophesy only to 
threaten vengeance upon these terrible foes. Zephaniah, 640 
B. C, predicts the destruction of Nineveh ; and Bzekiel, in a 
subsequent generation, after the destruction had been accom- 
plished, describes it at length. In 587 B. C, Jerusalem is 
destroyed and the Israelite nation carried captive to Babylon, 
until lately a dependency of Nineveh. 

Until within a few years, our sources of knowledge with 
respect to Assyria have been those portions of Scripture just 
alluded to, and a scanty notice here and there in profane his- 
torians. Herodotus preserves only a few valuable hints, prom- 
ising to treat the subject in a separate work, which has not 
come down to us, if indeed it was ever written. Diodorus 
Siculus, in the time of Julius and Augustus Caesar, is more 
full. His authority is Ctesias, a Greek physician who lived at 
the Persian court in the fourth century before Christ. Cte- 
sias professed to have access to original records. He seeks to 
invalidate the statements of Herodotus, towards whom he en- 
tertains great jealousy. A few fragments from authors whose 
works have nearly disappeared have been preserved, and serve 
to throw some light. Among these, the most important are 
the fragments of Berosus, a priest of Belus at Babylon, who 
lived some years in Athens in the time of Alexander the 
Great. Here and there, in classical writers, or in some old 
Armenian chronicle, may be gleaned a shred or a patch with 
which scholars have sought to piece out the scanty annals of 
Assyria. So matters stood until the recent discoveries. 

These discoveries have been made in "Western Asia, in a 
half-desert region, remote from the ways of commerce, and 
unvisited by civilized men, except now and then by a traveller 
unusually adventurous. A few miserable cities in the last 
stages of decay are situated within the territory, but it is re- 
signed for the most part to the wild Bedouins. Everywhere 
over its surface are scattered relics : now a mound or a wall, 
then a heap of sculptured stone ; here a space paved with in- 
scribed bricks and shards, there a crumbling tower. The 
whole district is a palimpsest, upon whose virgin sheet, ages 
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ago, a mighty race imprinted the first characters. Since then 
it has been written over, and again rewritten ; but always the 
later marks have faded away, and more and more distinct 
from underneath have emerged the imperishable memorials of 
the early time. Over them, since they were ruins, has passed 
the gay Saracenic civilization, when the Caliphs shone at Bag- 
dad until their fragile state was shattered by the Tartar maces. 
Thither came Julian to die among them, with the legions at 
his back, the old Pagan splendor of Eome shooting forth its 
last ray from his glazing eye as he falls. Earlier still they felt 
the heavy soldierly tramp of Xenophon and the Ten Thou- 
sand, and the chariot-wheels of Tissaphernes sweeping after, 
with his purple army. Some of them are solemn witnesses to 
the deeds of yet older times, when Africa in Sesostris smote 
her sister continent with the harsh rod of conquest ; when 
Memnon, with succors for Priam, hurried out to die by the 
hand of Achilles ; when old prophets from Israel thundered 
out the Lord's messages. But at length came the Mede, with 
fire and sword, to lay them low, and bury their ashes in these 
venerable urns. 

From an early period the antiquities of Babylonia and the 
region lying farther to tha northward have been recognized as 
the remains of the empires of Nineveh and Babylon. In 
Strabo and Pliny mention is made of them, as also in the 
books of travellers belonging to the Middle Age of our own 
era. Of the modern explorers, Niebuhr is to be considered 
the pioneer, having visited the localities about a century ago. 
The immediate precursor of those who may be termed with 
emphasis discoverers was Rich, an English traveller, whose 
visits to the ruins took place in 1818, and who, a year or two 
later, satisfied himself of the existence of ancient buildings 
within certain mounds near the Tigris, and was prevented only 
by the jealousy of the Turkish government and of the inhab- 
itants from anticipating the later discoveries. In 1842 Botta, 
an accomplished archaeologist, was appointed French Consul 
at Mosul, a Turkish city in the immediate neighborhood of the 
ruins. The protection and generosity of the French govern- 
ment enabled him to prosecute vigorous explorations, particu- 
larly in a mound known as Khorsabad, about sixteen miles 
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from Mosul. At length, in 1846, the first collection of an- 
tiquities from Assyria was landed in Europe, and placed in 
the Louvre. Layard, in two expeditions undertaken, the first 
in 1845, the second in 1849, made extended examinations 
throughout Mesopotamia and the neighboring regions. The 
most interesting results, however, were obtained in the old 
neighborhood, at the mound of Nimroud, a few miles below 
Mosul, on the Tigris, and at Kouyunjik, immediately opposite 
Mosul. With these discoveries the world is familiar through 
Layard's fascinating volumes. 

But the possession of these long-buried treasures would he 
of but little value were it not for a contemporaneous discovery. 
The palaces and temples into which Botta and Layard pene- 
trated contain upon their vast walls innumerable sculptured 
slabs. The sculptures are accompanied by inscriptions. The 
characters of which these are composed are combinations of a 
certain mark resembling a wedge or arrow-head, broad at one 
end and tapering to a point at the other, from which circum- 
stance it has received the name of the arrow-headed, or, more 
commonly, the cuneiform character. Although some notion of 
Assyria might have been obtained from the pictorial represen- 
tations alone, for any satisfactory knowledge, an acquaintance 
with the cuneiform was necessary. The inscriptions are very 
numerous, being cut not only upon the slabs with the sculp- 
tures, but stamped more or less thickly upon almost every 
brick or article of pottery. Ability to decipher the cuneiform, 
writing was gained at the very time it was so much needed. 
Other inscriptions in this character than those of Assyria 
exist in the East, some of which were brought to Europe by 
Niebuhr and other travellers during the last century.. The 
history of their deciphering is a most marvellous record of 
ingenuity and patience. The labors of Grotefend extended 
through thirty years. Lassen still further developed, the pro- 
cess. Meanwhile a young English officer, attached to the 
Persian embassy, was reaching important results through in- 
dependent investigations. This was Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
whose name is likely to be the most famous connected with 
these studies. We shall not here describe the different, varie- 
ties of the cuneiform character, the difficulties which have 

vol. xc. — no. 186. 3 
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attended their explanation, and the cunning expedients through 
which the hidden meaning has at length been wrenched from 
their firm clasp. The task is not yet entirely accomplished. 
Every year chronicles some new feat. That great success has 
been obtained, there is no longer any doubt. Modern scholar- 
ship has mastered her wedge-shaped tools, and now before her 
powerful blows the last bars are yielding, — the bars that have 
so long kept the brilliant captive, Assyria, from the gaze of the 
world. 

It is scarcely a year since an edition of Herodotus appeared 
in England, to which were affixed, in carefully prepared essays, 
such illustration as modern researches have thrown upon the 
themes of the venerable Greek. Among these are essays upon 
the early history of Babylonia and Assyria, by Sir Henry Kaw- 
linson. In these the results of the discoveries are compared 
with our previous knowledge, and made to fill out and com- 
plete the meagre story. The attempt has not been received 
without criticism. For some of this there is no doubt ground ; 
but much must be laid at the door of that jealousy which bril- 
liant achievements always excite. 

The records of Assyria, as derived from the monuments, 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, from the hints of Herodotus, and 
from Berosus, the Babylonian priest, harmonize remarkably. 
Ctesias, the authority of Diodorus, whose correctness has been 
questioned since Aristotle, at length receives his coup de grace 
from the inscriptions. We must bid farewell to the heroes 
and heroines of our school-boy histories, — to Ninus, to Semir- 
amis, the God-descended, to Sardanapulus, Sybarite in life, 
patriot and hero in death. They are the unreal offspring of a 
Grecian brain. But when they make their exit, we must see 
that, as becomes departing spirits, they go unencumbered. 
They are to leave behind them their robes and their gems, 
their hanging gardens and palaces of alabaster, while into 
these surroundings, in room of such usurping phantoms, slip, 
as real flesh-and-blood tenants, the forms of Sargon and Sen- 
nacherib and Esarhaddon. 

It is now certain that the first great empire established in 
Western Asia had its capital in Lower Chaldaea. This is the 
empire described in Genesis x. as founded by Nimrod, whose 
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inhabitants acquired the art of working metals, and made 
some progress in astronomical knowledge. Of this early 
Babylonian empire we scarcely know more than that two 
thousand years before Christ it was powerful. The monu- 
ments record a king, whose name is read " Urukh," who is 
believed to belong to the same dynasty with Nimrod. In 
connection with King Ismi-dagon, who nourished about the 
middle of the nineteenth century before Christ, we find the 
first monumental mention of Assyria. There is evidence to 
prove that even at this time the cities of Babylonia had become 
important. We find mention upon the monuments of Ur, 
Ellasar, and Erech, cities named also in Scripture. Shadowy 
is the history of that old Chaldasan power, the empire of Ched- 
orlaomer and Amraphel. It flourished in the world's morn- 
ing time, before the mists had cleared, and a cloud must 
always hang over it. Through it we discern dimly the mov- 
ings to and fro of a great people, the tramp of armies, the 
prowess of hunters, the glare of forges, the majestic figures 
of sages versed in unknown lore. All is dim, except that out 
from the shadows — God's call in his ear, and the promised 
favor of Heaven bright on his pathway — Abram journeys 
southward from Haran. 

At what time Assyria, which succeeded to the ancient power 
of Babylonia, became independent, has not been ascertained. 
It is believed that, in the thirteenth century before Christ, it 
was one of the most important countries of the East Its 
capital at this time was Asshur, sixty miles from Nineveh to 
the south, — the Kileh-Shergat of modern explorers. At first 
we have only an uncertain and barren record of kings lasting 
until the time of Tiglath-Pileser I., who ascended the throne 
in 1113 B. C, nearly contemporaneous with Samuel in Israel, 
and with the founding of Alba Longa by Ascanius, according 
to the legends. Upon an octagonal prism of brick, this mon- 
arch inscribed a record of the deeds of his ancestors to the 
fourth generation, closing with his own. This prism has been 
discovered, and is the earliest Assyrian document containing 
any extended record yet brought to light. We learn from it 
that already that system of aggression had commenced which 
carried Assyria to such a height of splendor. To Tiglath a 
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line of inglorious monarchs succeeds ; but at length, with the 
vigorous Asshurdanipal, the era of magnificence opens. This 
mighty prince removes his capital from Asshur to Calah, 
farther north. Here he constructs a great city. Its sepul- 
chre is the famous mound of Nimroud, whose secret and 
sculpture-guarded passages echoed but now the footsteps of 
Layard. Of the conquests of Asshurdanipal we have complete 
records. From his seat by the Tigris, he carried his arms far 
and wide through Western Asia. His most important acquisi- 
tions were near the Mediterranean coast, where he took tribute 
from the Phoenician cities. Before entering further into this 
era of conquest, a word or two as to the nature of the domin- 
ion of the Assyrian kings. Although under a most absolute 
despotism, the vanquished states were allowed to keep their 
nationality in the earlier periods. No difference was made in 
their internal administration. Their kings retained their state 
and title, but were forced to pay tribute and to render certain 
personal services. Western Asia was at this time densely 
peopled, and divided into a multitude of petty kingdoms. 
The rulers of most of these became tributaries of Assyria. 
But the dominion of the Great King, though splendid, was 
precarious. Any untoward circumstance was sure to bring 
about revolts, involving often the repeated subjugation of the 
same state. Sometimes the annals of several successive kings 
record conquests in the same territory. At a later period ex- 
pedients were adopted to repress the tendency to rebellion. 
Satraps were appointed over subjugated nations in place of the 
kings who were dethroned, and sometimes, when the van- 
quished were especially dreaded, as in the melancholy case of 
Samaria, the whole nation was torn from its home, and driven 
to remote districts of the empire. 

It would be impossible here to detail the events of the vari- 
ous reigns. To us naturally the most interesting campaigns 
of these warrior kings are those carried on in the neighborhood 
of Palestine. The record of these comes down to us written 
on the rock. We may read how the fierce Ben-hadad was 
smitten with a loss of twenty thousand men, and of the fall of 
Hazael with his eleven hundred chariots dashed to pieces. The 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel see the terrible tempest coming 
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nearer and nearer that has been impending for years. Damas- 
cus and Syria have fallen, and there is no other intervening 
height upon which the rumbling storm can discharge itself. 
In Tekoa the shepherd Amos has already prophesied cap- 
tivity far to the north, and Hosea, in Israel, with perturbed 
and struggling utterance, threatens imminent woes. Over 
Israel rules Menahem, over Judah the leper Uzziah. With 
sword and fire, nearer and nearer approaches the Great King. 
Trembling Israel buys off the invader, but, in the momentary 
lull that ensues, falls into dissension with its sister kingdom. 
Ahaz of Judah subsidizes Tiglath-Pileser II. to be his ally. 
He comes willingly, coveting the rich balm-fields and pastures 
by the banks of Jordan. The tribes of Gad, Manasseh, and 
Reuben are swept away, and at length, beneath the rams of 
Sargon, Samaria herself falls. For three years the great city 
struggles, mindful of her glory under Jeroboam, when the 
state of Solomon himself was paralleled. According to the 
inscriptions, the number of families that Sargon drove from 
Samaria was twenty-seven thousand two hundred and eighty. 
We may see the lost tribes of the house of Israel sculptured in 
the stone, some going to augment the splendor of Nineveh 
with unrewarded toil, some to people distant and barren 
regions far to the east. There is no mistaking the Jewish 
faces. The same lines mark them which mark the faces of 
the Abrahams and Mordecais of to-day. Samaria is left deso- 
late, and Judah and Benjamin alone and in fear await their 
own downfall. 

The power and glory of Assyria have now reached the cul- 
minating point. Sennacherib succeeds to the throne. For- 
tunately upon this brilliant period the lights of history fall 
abundantly. Sennacherib, of all the Assyrian kings, most 
engages the pens of the Hebrew writers. We find mention 
of him in profane history, and whole acres covered with 
ruins of palaces and temples attest his grandeur. The era 
begins toward the close of the eighth century before Christ. 
Hezekiah now rules in Judah. In the West, in an insignifi- 
cant state, Romulus, its founder, has just been murdered by 
the Senate. Over the unstoried soil of Greece hardy Spartan 
3* 
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bands, to the Dorian flute of Tyrtseus, are marching to their 
earliest battle-fields. 

But why turn to such poor and feeble states from the mag- 
nificent empire of the East ? Its boundaries to the south are 
the waters of the Southern Ocean, or, farther west, the middle 
provinces of Egypt, the lower banks of the Nile being depen- 
dencies of the Great King. Northward, the mountain princes 
to the base of Ararat, and nearly to the Euxine, bring him 
tribute. In the east the yoke at length has been fastened on 
the neck of the fierce Mede. The Mediterranean washes the 
western border, bearing on its bosom Cyprus, lately won by 
the prowess of Sargon. Nineveh at last has become the me- 
tropolis, and the most beautiful city of the empire. The terri- 
tory in its neighborhood, to-day almost a desert, is at the time 
of which we write very fertile. It is intersected by canals, 
supplied by the Tigris and Euphrates, growing smaller and 
smaller as they proceed, and interlacing with one another in 
every direction. Through this arterial system a double life- 
giving stream pours into Mesopotamia, refreshing the soil and 
wafting its vast commerce. On the banks stand machines for 
irrigation, so that every rood of ground teems with fruitful- 
ness. In the useful arts the Assyrians have made considerable 
progress. Copper and lead are wrought with skill. Iron is 
worked in various forms and manufactured into excellent 
steel. Glass is made of various degrees of fineness, from 
that fitted for coarse utensils to the crystal lens through 
which the lapidary is to trace microscopic engraving. The 
potters furnish a variety of ware, from the rude vessel for the 
use of the captive, to the elegant vase, enamelled and gilded 
with tasteful designs, intended for the palace of the satrap or 
the Great King. The textile fabrics of Assyria were famous 
from an early day. In part the materials of their manufac- 
ture are produced at home, in part imported from distant 
lands. Kich fabrics of cotton, wool, and silk come from the 
looms. Dyes of a brilliancy probably surpassing any now 
used by Europeans were employed, and the splendor of the 
more costly fabrics is still further increased by weaving in 
threads of gold. The Assyrians were acquainted with many 
mechanical contrivances, — the roller, the lever, the pulley, 
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the wheel, and, it may be, certain engines now lost. An art 
resembling printing is believed to have been in very general 
use. In most of the structures built of brick, each brick was 
stamped with the same inscription, consisting often of several 
words. The stamping is believed to have been performed with 
a single engraved plate. The process, therefore, was nearly 
identical with modern stereotyping, except that the impression 
was received upon clay instead of paper. 

The commerce of Assyria was immense. According to Hee- 
ren, Mesopotamia was a great mart between the East and the 
West, from immemorial antiquity down to the discovery of the 
passage around the Cape of Good Hope. Commerce was car- 
ried on by sea and land. Up the Tigris from the Southern 
Ocean came silk and cotton from India and China, and pre- 
cious metals from unknown regions. From Southern Arabia, 
by caravans, came spices and perfumes. The Phoenician cities 
to the west sent the produce of trading voyages extended even 
to Britain and the Baltic shores. Prom the mountains on the 
north great rafts of timber were floated down upon the Tigris 
by the winter floods. Fine wool and droves of cattle and 
horses were sent from the pastures of Armenia and the Syrian 
uplands. 

Concerning the state of the Great King we hardly dare to 
speak. The reader will think that the Arabian Nights or the 
vagaries of some mad hasheesh-eater have crept in among our 
authorities ; but we only follow the statements of matter-of- 
fact modern scholars and artists. We are far removed in our 
tastes and institutions from the life of Assyria. In the first 
place, there is among us no particular passion for splendor ; 
in the second place, in the vigorous and civilized nations of 
the world to-day, any considerable accumulation of power by 
single individuals, to be exercised without let or hindrance, is* 
impossible. Even in Russia, despotism is hemmed in by many 
restraints. In Assyria, however, a race of princes of marvel- 
lous energy, possessed to an inordinate degree of that passion 
for magnificence which has always characterized the Orientals, 
sat upon the throne. Their immediate subjects, a warlike peo- 
ple, knew no law but the sovereign's will. A long course of 
conquest had put a hundred powerful nations under their 
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absolute control. If the Great King saw fit, and he often did, 
he could draw from a tributary the last ounce of treasure, or 
utterly depopulate a vast district to furnish workmen for any 
given undertaking. It was unmitigated despotism, exercised 
by a wonderfully vigorous, unscrupulous, and splendor-loving 
dynasty. Assassination was the only restraint. No wonder 
the results of this condition of affairs are almost incredible. 
The Great King sat on his ivory throne, a true Aladdin, and 
the Genii controlled by his signet-ring were all the opulent and 
industrious states of the East. What phantom-world could 
furnish a mightier company ? 

Fergusson, an English architect, has paralleled, in his de- 
partment, the feats of the naturalist who from a bone or a scale 
constructs the form of some extinct animal. From the ruins 
of the great palace he has reconstructed their former dazzling 
grandeur. In the midst of the level landscape rose in the first 
place an immense artificial bill. The excavations from which 
the soil came may still be distinctly traced in depressions and 
vast swamps. On all sides, this elevation was faced with walls 
of solid masonry. Upon the lofty platform on its summit was 
built the palace. Fortifications like cliffs rose near it, a hun- 
dred feet high, and wide enough at the top for three chariots 
abreast. At frequent intervals towers shot up to a still loftier 
elevation. The platform was ascended by a stately flight of 
steps. The foot of the visitor trod upon slabs carved or inlaid 
with handsome designs. Sculptured portals admitted him to 
the magnificence within. On the right and left, silent guar- 
dians stood, — colossal figures in white alabaster, — the forms 
of men and beasts, winged, and of majestic mien. The facade 
of the palace at its lowest part was covered with sculptured 
images. Upward, tier above tier into the blue heavens, ran 
lines of colonnades, pillars of costly cedar, cornices glittering 
with gold, capitals blazing with vermilion, and between them 
voluminous silk curtains, purple and scarlet, interwoven with 
threads of gold. The wind from over Media came breathing 
through those aerial pavilions, and far down to the alabaster 
lions and the plumed divinities they whispered of the glory 
of the Great King. In the interior, stretching for miles, liter- 
ally for miles, the builder of the palace ranged the illustrated 
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record of his exploits. The inscriptions were deeply cut in the 
cuneiform character, and parallel with them, in scarlet and 
green, gold and silver, ran the representations of the scenes 
themselves, — the exploits of the chase, the building of pal- 
aces, scenes of feasting, and especially martial exploits, — 
the battle, the siege, the torture, the long procession of cap- 
tives. In some place of honor the portrait of the monarch 
himself was placed, with his feet upon the neck of tributary 
princes, or worshipping before his gods. Through lion-guarded 
portals admission was gained to still other halls, lined every- 
where by the endless record. The mind grows dizzy with the 
thought of the splendor, — the processions of satraps and 
eunuchs and tributary kings, winding up the stairway and 
pouring in a radiant stream through the halls, — the gold 
and embroidery, the ivory and the sumptuous furniture, the 
pearls and hangings. Nor let it be supposed it was merely 
barbaric splendor. In modern times, in Italy, memorials have 
been discovered of a mysterious people, precursors of the Ro- 
man power, — delicate vases and sculptures for which the 
beholder finds no word but perfect. The old Etrurian art is 
believed to-day to have been transplanted from Assyria. Ar- 
chitecture from the balconies of Nineveh borrowed the Ionic 
column. Proudest distinction of all, it is believed that the art 
of arts, the white Phidian blossom, pure and peerless in the 
chaplet of Ancient Greece, budded in the chambers of the As- 
syrian kings. 

Let us ascend with the possessor of all this pomp to the roof 
of the towering palace where stand altars for sacrifice. Hun- 
dreds of feet below, the Tigris washes the foundations, and 
shoots its waters into the artificial channels winding every- 
where through the land. From an unfinished temple close at 
hand comes the hum of uncounted captives. In the distance, 
along the river in gay barges, approaches the train of some 
subjugated prince bearing offerings. Mesopotamia in bondage 
also, bound under her silvery interlacing net, prepares for the 
master her punctual tribute of corn and wine. The Great 
King turns his haughty, bearded face to the southward, where 
the messengers of Hezekiah approach, bringing thrones and 
couches. There are the camel-trains from Ezion-Geber with 
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the wealth of Ophir, from Southern Arabia laden with spice, 
frankincense, and myrrh, train after train, until all the robber 
winds of the desert, from rifling the bales, fling perfumes 
everywhere through the wilderness. He turns his face to the 
east, and in his dark Assyrian eye there is a light, as he thinks 
of the intractable Mede scourged into servitude. Northward 
rise peaks covered with snow. He calls to mind how, as the 
chariot bands once swept past the base of one, down upon them, 
shroud and sepulchre at once, an avalanche swept over their 
purple pennons. But what mattered this in so great a multi- 
tude ? The cymbals of the spearmen clashed on loud as ever 
through the narrow defiles. He looks westward long and 
thoughtfully. His breast heaves under its covering of gems, 
and new pride sits in his haughty face. Was it not there, with 
the dash of the Mediterranean in his ear, that he pressed his 
foot upon the necks of the great Phoenician princes, lords of 
the continuous city stretching northward from Acre two hun- 
dred miles to Aradus ? Was it not there that the laboring 
galleys put out to sea from Sidon, bearing even to distant Tar- 
shish and the still more distant amber coasts the fame of his 
might ? Was it not there that the ships of the rich Tyrian 
Captains swept past him on his throne, their mighty oars made 
of tough oak from Bashan, their planks of fir-trees from Senir, 
their tall masts of cedars of Lebanon, their sails of embroidered 
linen, the rowers seated upon benches of ivory carved in his 
own Nineveh, — and as the pageant rushed through the waters 
even the sea threw off its blue that it might assume the purple 
light of their sides, and the glitter of the shields on their bows ? 
By the side of the king on the altar burns the eternal fire, — 
kindled in Chaldasa by sages who had seen Noah. Well may 
he bow and worship Nisroch, his God, who had set his favored 
son on such a pinnacle. 

Of the deeds of Sennacherib, the expedition against Judasa 
alone will have much interest for us. On the walls of the 
palace opened by Layard are represented the siege and sack 
of the fenced cities of Judah. Lachish in particular, men- 
tioned more than once in Scripture, is carefully drawn and 
described. 

The reign of Hezekiah was marked by important internal 
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reforms in the Jewish state, and an extension of its power 
abroad. The old theocratic polity was restored, and the scep- 
tre of Judah was stretched over several of the neighboring 
countries. At length, growing bolder and relying upon the 
support of Egypt, Hezekiah dared to throw off the yoke of the 
Great King. Presently from his high throne came rushing the 
insulted sovereign. The passes in the mountains to the north 
are choked with his host. The waters of the Jordan in its 
lower course trickle feebly in a diminished stream, so great is 
the multitude of men and animals who drink at its source. 
Samaria is crossed, already desolate. The frontiers of Benja- 
min are invaded ; and, like trees one by one isolated and con- 
sumed by a flood of lava, city after city is enveloped and 
crushed by the red and glittering array. Hezekiah strips the 
very temple of its treasures to appease Sennacherib ; but the 
impious Assyrian is determined to establish the altars of As- 
shur on the soil of Mount Zion. Like forest-leaves, the invad- 
ing host at sunset is seen drawn up for battle. The resources 
of the Great King have been taxed to the utmost ; for, after 
crushing the insignificant power of Judah, he means to pay 
Africa the debt of revenge due since Sesostris. The host is 
in battle array, for scouts in the van bring tidings of the ap- 
proach of Tirhakah from Ethiopia, with a swarthy multitude. 
The light-armed troops are slingers and archers. They are 
dressed in short embroidered tunics, their hair surrounded by 
bands. Like the Saxon bowmen, the archers draw their ar- 
rows to the ear. Their arms are handsomely decorated. The 
heavy Assyrian infantry carry spears and shields. On their 
heads they wear helmets of burnished brass, cross-belts sup- 
port small arms at the side, and shining discs of metal cover 
their breasts. They stand in regular ranks, file behind file. 
To-morrow, when the cavalry of Judah makes its onset, the 
first rank kneeling, the second stooping, will form with their 
spears a bristling hedge, and from behind the bowmen will 
discharge their arrows. So, twenty-five centuries hence, the 
French regiments will receive the Mameluke charge on ground 
not far distant. But the strength of the host is in the swarm- 
ing cavalry and chariots. The horses are spirited Armenian 
and Arabian steeds. The riders sit upon decorated saddles, 
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clad in armor, with helmets and lances. But the chivalry and 
flower of Asshur is in its chariot bands. The steeds are ca- 
parisoned with purple silk and embroidered cloth ; from their 
heads hang plumes and heavy tassels. As they hurry to and 
fro, flashing behind them with gold and jasper, with ivory and 
enamel, roll the chariots. The warriors within, the veterans 
of a hundred battles, are clad from head to foot in gleaming 
steel; embossed upon their shields are the heads of lions. 
Their helmets are crested and plumed; lofty embroidered 
standards of precious stuffs wave over them, and all along 
the line hover pennons of scarlet. In the rear are the rams 
and catapults, the ladders for escalading, the steel tools for 
the mines, battered and blunt with hard service before Lachish 
and Libnah. In tents of costly and gaudy stuffs, the concu- 
bines and eunuchs of the Great King and the Ninevite nobles 
outnumber even the soldiers. Everywhere, from fertile Jeri- 
cho to the sea-coast of old Philistia, range the foragers ; and, 
innumerable as a locust swarm, the beasts collected for bur- 
den and provision consume the pastures. Here and there 
some great officer — the chief cupbearer, or the insolent Rab- 
shakeh it may be, or perhaps even Sennacherib himself — 
goes by in his canopied chariot, attended by stately body- 
guards. 

Some youth of true old Hebrew fire, from his high watch- 
tower, as the sun descends, looks down upon the scene. In his 
mind come crowding the grand old traditions of Judaea; — how 
Jephthah smote the Ammonites, hip and thigh, from Aroer 
even unto Minnith ; how Caleb slew the Anakim in the fast- 
nesses of Hebron ; and how the mighty Joshua said in the sight 
of Israel : " ' Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon, and thou, moon, 
in the valley of Ajalon ' ; and the sun stood still, and the moon 
stayed, until the people had avenged themselves upon their 
enemies." When from the Assyrian lines the drums and dul- 
cimers throb upon the still air of twilight, clear and far out of 
the height, from a Jewish trumpet, rings a blast of defiance. 
The Lord's chosen people will abide the battle. 

By the side of Hezekiah, as counsellor, stands a venerable 
figure. In the year that King Uzziah died — half a century 
before — he had seen " the Lord sitting upon a throne, high 
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and lifted up, with a train that filled the temple " ; and while 
he looked, an attendant seraph, seizing a coal from off the 
altar, had laid it upon his lips, and the voice of the Lord had 
bidden him " go forth and speak his will until the land was 
utterly desolate." Under the restored theocracy, the sacred 
interpreter of the Lord's messages, the great prophet Isaiah, 
determines the counsels of the king. 

" This is the word that the Lord hath spoken concerning Sennacherib 
The virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee and laughed thee 

to scorn ; the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at thee 

By thy messengers thou hast reproached the Lord, and hast said, With 
the multitude of my chariots I am come up to the height of the 
mountains, to the sides of Lebanon, and will cut down the tall cedar- 
trees thereof, and the choice fir-trees thereof: and I will enter into 
the lodgings of his borders, and into the forest of his Carmel. I have 
digged and drunk strange waters, and with the sole of my feet have I 

dried up all the rivers of besieged places And the remnant that 

is escaped of the house of Judah shall yet again take root downward 
and bear fruit upward Therefore thus saith the Lord concern- 
ing the king of Assyria : He shall not come into this city, nor shoot an 
arrow there, nor come before it with a shield, nor cast a bank against 
it. By the way that he came, by the same shall he return, and shall 
not come into this city, saith the Lord 

" And it came to pass that night that the angel of the Lord went out 
and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five 
thousand ; and .... in the morning, behold, they were all dead corpses. 
So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, and went and returned, and 
dwelt at Nineveh. And it came to pass, as he was worshipping in the 
house of Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and Sharezer, his sons, 

smote him with the sword And Esarhaddon, his son, reigned in 

his stead." 

During the reign of Esarhaddon the empire flourished in full 
vigor. In his breast throbbed in full force the old warrior 
heart of his line. He carried his arms into regions whither 
the mightiest of his predecessors had not penetrated. He 
claims to have built near Nineveh thirty new temples. But 
the day had come when the great power was to suffer decline. 
From a remote epoch it had floated down upon the currents of 
Time, growing more and more gorgeous with each new gener- 
ation ; but now at length the old Assyrian grandeur — near- 
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ing its death-hour — sent forth its swan-song. The energy 
of the empire was departing, but not yet its splendor. In the 
remains of this period explorers find traces of taste and ele- 
gance surpassing all that had gone before. But the glory was 
transient. A rapid decadence ensued, and at length, toward 
the close of the seventh century before Christ, the Mede smote 
her with the sword, and lighted her funeral pyre. The tale of 
Sardanapalus is believed to be purely legendary. The halls 
of Nineveh at the time of its capture were the seat of a volup- 
tuous king and court ; but the heroic defence and death are 
probably the imaginations of a subsequent period. 

Such was Assyria. Until the late discoveries, the tale of 
the splendor of ancient Oriental nations was believed to be 
enormously exaggerated, if not fabulous. But after all it was 
not so far beyond the truth. Grant that the records of the 
kings are boastful. The vast artificial mounds, crumbling so 
long, but still deserving almost to be called mountains, the 
palaces covering acres, the leagues of sculptured masonry, are 
a testimony to the power and state of the kings not to be in- 
validated. They are remains of a nation not much behind 
the moderns in the useful arts, and in those which contribute 
to luxury and splendor — the arts among them especially 
cherished — they were perhaps far superior to our now exist- 
ing civilization. 

We say the modern world grows dizzy with the spectacle, 
and is disposed to recall its boastful claims to power and 
knowledge. But a second glance may reassure us. As the 
eye becomes accustomed to the glare, those red and shining 
characters repeat a terrible story of violence and wrong. The 
glory on the brow of Assyria beams like the pearl indeed ; but 
like the pearl, too, it is no normal or healthy product. The 
glitter upon her ivory and jasper is from the tears of captives. 
Her scarlet and vermilion dyes are from the life stream of 
crushed nations. " The stone cries out of the wall, and the 
beam out of the timber answers it, ' Woe to him that build- 
eth a tower with blood, and establisheth a city by iniquity.' " 



